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Greater Need for 
Political Education 


First Article in Series Outlines 
Program for Training of U. S. 
Youth for Citizenship 


MANY STEPS ARE ADVOCATED 


Detailed Formula Advanced, Leading 
from Reading and Discussion 
to Political Action 


Interested as we are in the European 
war, we cannot safely give it our whole 
attention. We are obliged to give thought 
and study to the problems of our own coun- 
try. Because it is so important that we 
plan for America’s future; for the safety, 
security, and happiness of the American 
people, the Editorial Board of this paper 
outlined a 10-point program for the United 
States, which was published in THE AMER- 
ICAN OBSERVER, September 11. 

We promised at that time to take up 
each of the problems set forth in the 
program in separate articles, and we present 
here the first of the series. Our discussion 
this week relates to the training of citizens 
for the task of governing a democratic 
nation. What do you need to do in order 
to serve your country wisely when you 
help to form public opinion and thus help 
to determine what your local governments 
and your national governments shall do? 
We cannot answer this important question 
fully in a short article, but we have a 
few suggestions for you to consider. 


Important Steps 


Reading. Your first job is to be in- 
formed, to know what is going on, and to 
know what the leaders of opinion are say- 
ing and thinking. In order to gain informa- 
tion you must read. You can get news 
broadcasts over the radio, of course, but 
it is scrappy and inadequate. You must 
depend largely on newspapers and maga- 
zines. Newspapers will give you day-by- 
day developments, and if you read the 
signed articles of the columnists whose 
writings appear in so many dailies, you will 
get quite a little explanation and interpreta- 
tion of what is going on. If you read several 
newspapers and follow a number of these 
editorial writers, you will get a wide variety 
of opinion. 

You should not spend all your reading 
time with the newspapers, however, for 
they are necessarily written hastily. The 
more carefully thought-out interpretations 
and analyses of problems will be found in 
the better weekly or monthly magazines. 
The larger papers have Sunday supple- 
ments which give valuable reviews of the 
week and which carry articles which inter- 
pret current problems. 

We shall not undertake here to make a 
list of the magazines which you should 
follow. You may become acquainted with 
them by browsing about your school library 
or your public library. You should, how- 
ever, select magazines which will give you 
a variety of opinion. Do not stop in your 
search until you find magazines about which 
you will say, “I find news and also opin- 
ions in these magazines that I do not get 
in my ordinary reading. They interpret 
things differently and enable me to see 
problems which I would not know about 
if I confined my reading to the news- 
papers.” If you read widely to get enough 
variety so that you find that on nearly 
every important issue you are getting dif- 
ferent points of view, you can be fairly 
sure that you are making good selections. 
You cannot be sure of it in any other way. 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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A Goal Within Reach 
By WALTER E. Myer 


Every thinking person must suffer moments of discouragement when he is impressed 
by the helplessness of his own position. Our hearts are sick when we reflect upon the 
suffering and destruction which are being visited upon millions of persons through no 
fault of their own. All of us are anxious for the future of our country, our families, 
ourselves, as we feel that we are in the grip of forces too strong for us to control or 
to affect in any material way. What can we do to preserve security and happiness in a war- 
torn world? “If I were only a dictator,” you may say, “I would quickly stop this wanton 
destruction. I would strive to bring peace to the world. I would try to bring con- 
fidence, happiness, and hope to the men and women and children of the world. But 
I am not a dictator. I am but a helpless individual, swept along toward a fate which 
I cannot clearly see, but which I gravely fear. The goal of security and happiness 
for mankind is sharply outlined in my mind and heart, but I am powerless in the 
attempt to reach it. What can I do?” 

I have no ready and wholly satisfying answer to that question. I, too, am anxious 
and worried about the future. But there is a faith, I think, to which we may all repair 
even in these dark days. We can and should prepare ourselves to use such influence 
as we possess toward the healing of the world’s wounds through wise social action. 
We must hold to our faith in democracy and must determine, through untiring effort, 
to uphold it. We must add to our own information; we must strengthen our judg- 
ments by much thought, study, reflection. We must work with others to make our 
country’s influence count for wisdom and righteousness in all its acts. 

And, then, there is another item in the faith which we must keep. We are not 
powerless in our effort to spread happiness in the world, you and I are not. There 
is a goal which we may reach. There is a kingdom in which each individual is a 
dictator. There is a creed to which each of us may subscribe. It is this: 

“T cannot determine what goes on around the world. I am not strong enough for 
that. But I can determine what my own influence shall be, and I exert a great in- 
fluence, probably a controlling influence, over the happiness of those immediately about 
me. I will see to it that, whatever the powerful leaders of the earth may do, I will do 
nothing to bring anxiety or strain or worry within the little realm in which I am so 
powerful. I will see to it that my words are kindly and considerate and that my acts are 
helpful. Such is my chief responsibility and I will meet it worthily. I do this in 
the consciousness that .if every other person does the same the world will be 
much happier despite the havoc wrought by tyrants. While hesitating not a 
moment in my efforts to exert an influence for good as a citizen of the American Re- 
public, I shall pledge myself anew to spread understanding and good will where I 
have immediate influence; that is, as a member of my family, my neighborhood, 
my school, my community. I shall do my best and I shall seek satisfaction and 
inner peace in the faith that ‘He who does his best does well.’ ” 


Rumania's Position 
Becomes Precarious 


Nation Fears Russia and Germany 
May Plan Partition Similar 
to That of Poland 


POSSESSES MANY RESOURCES 


Oil and Other Minerals, as Well as 
Foodstuffs, Seen as Object 
of Nazi Ambitions 


Now that Poland has been divided and 
taken over by Germany and Russia, Ru- 
mania is on the anxious seat. Will the same 
thing happen to her? Was the assassina- 
tion of Premier Armand Calinescu by the 
Iron Guards (a fascist, anti-Jewish, pro- 
Nazi organization in Rumania) the first 
step toward the conquest of Rumania by 
Germany? And will Russia join in the 
conquest, taking her share of the spoils 
as she did in the case of Poland? 

If a man is charged with crime and is 
being tried in court, the lawyers undertake 
to determine whether he had a motive for 
the crime. If we use the same method in 
trying to determine whether Germany or 
Russia may plan the conquest of Rumania, 
our first step is to inquire what either 
might gain by the conquest. 


Rumania’s Wealth 


There is little doubt that Germany needs 
materials produced in Rumania—needs 
them badly. Rumania is an important 
producer of food materials, and food im- 
ports are necessary to Germany. The 
fertile Rumanian plains produce wheat, rye, 
oats, corn; as much grain as is grown in all 
Germany, a country with four times Ru- 
mania’s population. Nor is that the whole 
story. Farms are not well tilled or man- 
aged in Rumania. If the Germans could 
step in and take charge of the situation 
they could increase the yields greatly. 
The Rumanian grain supply must, there- 
fore, be tempting to the Germans who are 
already tightening their belts as the British 
are shutting off sea-borne commerce. 

More important still is Rumania’s wealth 
of oil and other minerals. A modern war 
cannot be won without gasoline, and Ger- 
man supplies are scant. Within a year 
the great fleet of airplanes will probably 
be helpless unless gasoline can be imported 
in large quantities. Germany has been im- 
porting largely from Mexico and the Dutch 
East Indies. These supplies are now shut 
off by the British navy. 

There remain the oil fields of Rumania 
and Russia. Rumania produces more oil 
than all the rest of Europe combined, with 
the exception of Russia. Russia’s produc- 
tion is second only to that of the United 
States, but her needs are great. It is 
doubtful whether she could dispose of very 
much to Germany even though the coun- 
tries are allied. 

Rumania is number six among the oil- 
producing nations. Probably she does not 
have enough oil to supply Germany’s needs 
in a Jong war, but it would help a great 
deal if the Germans could get all of it. 
But, as things stand now, the Germans do 
not get all the Rumanian oil exports. One- 
third of the oil resources of that country 
are owned by British companies, and con- 
siderable holdings are held by Dutch, Amer- 
ican, French, and Italian companies. Herr 
Hitler could no doubt breathe much easier 
if he were in complete control of Rumania 
and her oil fields. Not only could he be 
assured of the full Rumanian supply, but 
that supply could be increased. Oil produc- 
tion as well as grain production is waste- 

(Concluded on page 3) 
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INTERNATIONAL NEWS 


IN THE DAYS OF THE BRAIN TRUST 


This phot 
consult with President Hoover. 
Will Woodin, and Mr. Roosevelt. 


raph was made in January 1933, when Franklin D. Roosevelt was on his way to Wertingten to 
Left to right: Admiral Grayson, Norman Davis, Raymond Moley, Rexford 


ugwell, 


The names of these men appear frequently in Mr. Moley’s memoirs of the 


early days of the New Deal. 


Raymond Moley Writes Memoirs 
About Early Days of the New Deal 


N° man was more intimately connected 
with the formulation of the policies 
of the New Deal and with carrying them 
out during the early part of the Roosevelt 
administration than Raymond Moley. He 
acted as the Colonel House of this admin- 
istration, being the President’s closest per- 
sonal adviser. He played a large part in 
formulating the program and preparing the 
speeches of the 1932 campaign. He was 
recognized as the head of the so-called 
“brain trust.” He accompanied Mr. Roose- 
velt to Washington when the President- 
elect was called to the White House to 
discuss the war debts with President 
Hoover. He played a large part in dealing 
with the financial crisis of those dark days 
of March 1933, and an equally important 
part in formulating the foreign policy of 
the early days of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion. 

Now, Mr. Moley is totally out of sym- 
pathy with the President’s policies and tells 
his story in his book “After Seven Years” 
(New York: Harpers. $3). This is a po- 
litical autobiography which will be widely 
read throughout the country because it 
gives the most complete “inside story” yet 
to appear of the early days of the New 
Deal. 

The close relations between the President 
and Mr. Moley began early in 1932, when 
the latter was asked to get together a 
group of experts who would advise with 
the President on the issues which were to 
figure in his campaign. He recruited Rex 
Tugwell, Lindsay Rogers, Adolf A. Berle, 
Jr., and several others who became the 
famous “brain trust,” referred to by Mr. 
Roosevelt as his ‘Privy Council.” 

Mr. Moley tells how Mr. Roosevelt, still 
governor of New York, picked the brains 
of experts in various fields. One or two 
men would be taken to Albany to confer 
with the governor. ‘The talk at table 
would be pleasant, casual, and generally 
inconsequential. But once we had moved 
out of the dining room to the study which 
adjoined it random talk came to an 
end. Roosevelt, Sam Rosenman, or I 
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would throw a question at the visitor, and 
we were off at an exciting and exhausting 
clip.” 


The governor was at once a student, a 
cross-examiner, and a judge [Mr. Moley con- 
tinues}]. He would listen with rapt attention 
for a few minutes and then break in with a 
question whose sharpness was characteristi- 
cally blurred by an anecdotal introduction or 
an air of sympathetic agreement with the 
speaker. Sooner or later, we would all have 
at the visitor, of course. But those darting 
questions of Roosevelt were the ticks of the 
evening’s metronome. The intervals between 
them would grow shorter. The questions 
themselves would become meatier, more in- 
formed—the infallible index to the amount he 
was picking up in the evening’s course. 


Mr. Moley intimates that at the time 
Mr. Roosevelt had only a general idea 
of the nature of the program he intended 
to carry out, was uncertain of the specific 
measures he would adopt. Of this general 
philosophy, Mr. Moley writes that Mr. 
Roosevelt “believed that government not 
only could, but should achieve the subor- 
dination of private interests to collective 
interests, substitute cooperation for the 
mad scramble of selfish individualism. He 
had a profound feeling for the underdog, 
a real sense of the critical unbalance of 
economic life, and a very keen awareness 
that political democracy could not exist 
side by side with economic plutocracy.” 
But he needed a specific program to realize 
his general objectives, and it became the 
function of the advisers to formulate that 
program. The “brain trust,” under Mr. 
Moley’s coordination, worked out the de- 
tails of Mr. Roosevelt’s plans. 

The most interesting part of Mr. Moley’s 
book deals with the early days of the new 
administration, when, he writes, “capitalism 
was saved in eight days.” Mr. Moley 
played an important part in the affairs 
of those critical days, was on the “in” of 
everything, and was undoubtedly closer 
to the President than anyone else. He 
became an adviser on many subjects and 
seems to have enjoyed to the utmost the 
presidential favor. 

Although Mr. Moley has given us an 
intimate picture of the inside workings of 
the early New Deal and of the personalities 
who were connected with it, one has the 
impression that it is not always a purely 
objective appraisal of the personalities and 
the program. While he was the “‘fair-haired 
boy” of the administration, he is fulsome in 
his praise of its accomplishments. When 
relations between himself and the President 
cooled, he is caustic in his criticism. The 
professor does not emerge from these pages 
as a modest, “blushing violet.” There is 
considerable bitterness and recrimination 
not only toward the President but also 
toward many other members of his admin- 
istration. Mr. Moley’s book would have 
been of greater value, and his own stature 
would have been larger, had he left many 
of the things unsaid. 
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IV. Ex Parte Evidence 


HERE are occasions when a court or 

jury will listen to evidence from one 
party or one side without giving the other 
party a chance to be heard—not at that 
time. For example, testimony may be taken 
in a grand jury investigation. Certain 
persons may furnish evidence tending to 
show that another individual is guilty of 
crime. This other individual is not pres- 
ent; knows nothing about the evidence. 
On the basis of the evidence the grand jury 
may decide to try the accused of the crime. 
Evidence of this kind is called “ex parte 
evidence.”’ 

But the jury knows all the time that it 
has heard from only one side; that it has 
listened only to “ex parte” evidence. So 
it does not make a decision. That is an 
important point. It uses the ex parte state- 
ments only as evidence. Then, in due 
time, it gets evidence from the other side. 
It gives the accused a hearing. After it has 
heard evidence from both sides, and not 
before, it comes to a decision. 

If we want to think straight and come 
to wise decisions, all of us must follow the 
same procedure. Every day that we live 
we hear ex parte statements. Someone, for 
example, makes a damaging remark about 
one of your friends, or insinuates that he 
has committed some offense, or implies that 
he has done something foolish or has 
told a falsehood, or has in some other way 
misbehaved. Perhaps someone tells you 
that one of your friends has made an un- 
kind or unfriendly remark about you. 

When you hear a thing of that kind, do 
you do as the courts do? Do you say, 
“This thing that I have heard is ex parte 
evidence. It may or may not be true. 
I will not assume that it is true until I 
hear from the other side. Then and not 
until then will I come to a decision”? Or 
do you act on the ex parte evidence, and 
act in an unfriendly way toward the person 
who has been accused but not heard? 

When you read or talk about public 
problems you will come up against ex parte 
statements at every turn. Recently the 
British government published a_ so-called 
“Blue Book” in which it gave its story of 
the negotiations leading to the war. Per- 
haps everything contained in this Blue 
Book may be true. But it contains only 
ex parte evidence. We cannot fairly make 


up our minds about what happened during 
the dramatic last days of August until we 
hear what the Germans have to say. Then 
we can weigh the evidence and form our 
conclusions. 

A few days ago there appeared in the 
newspapers war photos released by the 
German censor showing German soldiers 
feeding Polish prisoners and giving them 
cigarettes, etc. This picture, if accepted 
at its face value, gave the impression that 
the Germans were considerate to prisoners 
and were not such a bad lot after all. But 
it was ex parte evidence, and should not be 
taken too seriously until evidence from 
the other side is heard 

Suppose that there is a strike in your 
community. Violence accompanies the 
strike and several men are killed. The head 
of the company against whom the men 
were striking presents a report saying that 
the strikers started a riot and that blood 
was shed in an effort to restore order 
Ex parte evidence. Or suppose that the 
strike leader made a report showing that 
the trouble was started by thugs imported 
by the company to break the strike. Ex 
parte evidence. In either case you should 
withhold judgment until both sides are 
heard. 

You read a charge in your newspaper 
that your mayor or police department is 
lax in enforcing law. Do you immediately 
assume that the charge is true, or do you 
wait until you have heard the reply to 
the charge? 

Recently a daily newspaper published in 
parallel columns two statements on the 
issue of repealing the arms embargo. One 
statement was by Senator Vandenberg of 
Michigan, opposing repeal, and the other 
by Senator Burke of Nebraska, favoring it. 
This newspaper was not presenting ex 
parte evidence. It presented the two sides 
together. If your newspaper does not do 
this, you must take the trouble to find 
the other side whenever an ex parte state- 
ment appears. 

Get into the habit of doing this when 
you listen to the radio or to conversational 
discussions or when you read the papers. 
Pick out instances of ex parte evidence, 
and then follow the procedure which grand 
juries follow when evidence of that kind 
comes before them. 








What the Magazines Say 











“Should the United States Stay in the Phil- 
ippines?” is a question that may come to the 
fore in the next year. In the September issue 
of Asia two articles discuss different aspects of 
the Philippines’ dilemma. Both articles ad- 
vance the idea that the Philippines may have 
changed their ideas about political independ- 
ence now that their freedom is in sight. 

Edgar Snow in his article “Filipinos Change 
Their Minds” says: “Rather late in the day 
Filipinos are now comprehending that, while 
the United States can give them political self- 
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sufficiency, they must fight for their economic 
self-sufficiency in competition with the whole 
world. Plenty of nations are anxious enough 
to supply the Islands with the manufactures 
which they must import, but there are no vol- 
unteers remotely on the horizon to replace the 
United States, which has been taking an aver- 
age of over 50 per cent of all Philippine ex- 
ports, an even larger percentage of exports on 
manufactures. ... After independence the 
Philippines will lose about half their export 
market and rapidly accumulate debits.” 

In the article by Robert A. Smith, ““A Stock 
Pile Under the Flag,” the economic and political 
results of the recent opening up of the Philip- 
pine mining industry are discussed. During the 
last three vears, the article points out, the 
Philippines have advanced from twentieth to 
sixth place in the production of the world’s 
base metals. In the past Japan has been a 
large customer for this metal output. Lately 
the war in China has sent her purchases down. 
Mr. Smith comments: “If this trend continues, 
Japan, after the withdrawal of the United 


States from the Philippines, might undertake, 
as a political policy. to assume control of the 
Philippine strategic materials. Some Americans, 
therefore, feel it imperative that the United 
States take some steps to keep this enormous 
reservoir of mineral wealth and strategic ma- 
terials under the American flag.” 
* ok * 

Oswald Garrison Villard, London  corre- 
spondent for The Nation, sends back an inter- 
esting report called “The United States and the 
War.” which appears in the September 22 is- 
sue. In it, he warns the people of the United 
States against becoming hysterical and senti- 
mental over the war, and he stresses the long- 
time results of the war as they might affect 
this country. He points out that such Eng- 
lish newspapers as the London Times and the 
Manchester Guardian, and also many distin- 
guished individuals are working to bring about 
a prompt statement of Allied war aims. As 
for peace plans he writes: 

“Every proposal that I have seen calls for 
the scrapping of the League of Nations and 
the building of a Federal State of Europe; it 
is believed that the continent cannot continue 
to live and develop in an atmosphere of crisis 
after crisis, war alarm after war alarm. In 
this the United States can help enormously. 
and it has already been suggested that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt be asked to sound out neutral 
opinion everywhere on the form the new or- 
der should take. Here is a better opportunity 
for American leadership than any to be found 
in wasting more money. on absolutely 
armaments.” 


needless 


* * * 

In the same issue of The Nation, Fritz 
Sternberg attempts to answer the question 
“Will the Blockade Succeed?” In a survey 
of Germany’s economics he gives figures to 
show that the Nazis lack iron ore and oil, 
essential materials for a war machine, and 
furthermore that there is not a sufficient food 
supply in Germany to keep its people alive. 
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Rumania in Precarious Position 
Following Destruction of Poland 


(Concluded from page 1, column 4) 


ful and inefficient in Rumania, and the 
Germans could enlarge the total output. 

In addition to oil and grain, Rumania 
possesses large mineral resources, including 
manganese, coal, iron, lead, zinc, and cop- 
per. The timber resources are considerable 
and could be increased by a program of 
reforestation, sadly needed because of the 
widespread destruction of the forests which 
has taken place during the course of a 
number of years. 


German Treaty 


It is, of course, possible that Germany 
may obtain most of Rumania’s supplies 
without conquering that country. She has 
tried to bind the Rumanians to her by 
trade agreements. She redoubled her ef- 
forts along this line last March after she 
had swallowed Czechoslovakia. The Ger- 
mans then forced the Rumanian govern- 
ment to sign a trade treaty. The full 
provisions of this agreement were not made 
public, but it is supposed to have called 
for extensive control of Rumanian indus- 
try by Germany, and for arrangements 
whereby the Rumanians would sell more 
to Germany and buy more from that coun- 
try. In short, the Nazis were trying to 
make Rumania something like a German 
economic colony. 


To make this agreement effective experts 
and technicians have been sent to Rumania 
by Germany to advise on production and 
marketing methods of grains and other 
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farm products. They have undertaken to 
improve the facilities for shipping and stor- 
ing grain. 

The program of directing Rumania’s 
mining production into channels beneficial 
to Germany is being accomplished by 
means of “mixed companies,” controlled 
jointly by Germans and Rumanians. These 
companies have obtained concessions for 
the mining of a number of minerals vitally 
needed by the Reich, such as bauxite 
(aluminum ore), chromium, and copper. A 
number of oil concessions have likewise 
been granted by the Rumanian government. 
An agreement has been reached whereby 
Germany has been given certain rights in 
the exploitation of the country’s forest 
resources. 

The German economic program also calls 
for assistance in improving the transporta- 
tion system of Rumania by improving 
roads and highways, by building railroads, 
in furnishing electricity to various sections 
of the country, in improving the communi- 
cation facilities. But it will not tend to 
industrialize Rumania, for Germany’s ob- 
jective is to keep Rumania an agricultural 
nation which can serve as a granary for 
Germany and to increase her production 
of the mineral products which the Germans 
need. 

Even before the signing of this agree- 
ment, trade relations between the two 
countries were extremely close. The two 
countries are naturally in a position to 


work together, with Germany able to fur- 
nish many of the industrial products 
needed by Rumania and affording a market 
for the agricultural and mineral products 
of that country. Before the signing of the 
treaty, Germany absorbed about one-third 
of Rumania’s exports and provided more 
than one-half of her imports. The pro- 
portion is undoubtedly considerably higher 
today 

It is not at all unlikely that Germany 
considers the present relationship with 
Rumania inadequate to guarantee her se- 
curity in that direction and that she may 
feel compelled to establish outright po- 
litical control over Rumania. That is the 
fear of the Rumanians, and that is one of 
the great uncertainties of the present Eu- 
ropean situation. For if Germany should 
strike against Rumania, that country would 
probably be less able to withstand an at- 
tack than Poland was. Her population is 
considerably smaller than Poland’s and her 
military machine would be no match for 
the superior might of the Germans. 

There is another angle to the Rumanian 
situation which should be kept in mind. 
Not only does Germany want to be assured 
of obtaining Rumanian products, but she 
no doubt wishes to extend her influence far 
beyond Rumania. As we pointed out in 
an earlier issue of THe AMERICAN OB- 
SERVER, the dominance of central Europe 
and Asia Minor “From Berlin to Bagdad” 
has been a German dream since long be- 
fore the World War. If the shadow of 
German influence is to extend across Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia, Rumania 
is in the path of conquest. 


Russia’s Position 


But here we come to the question of 
Russia’s position. What is Russia’s inter- 
est in Rumania? It will help us to answer 
that question if we remember that Bes- 
sarabia, the eastern section of Rumania, 
was taken from Russia after the World 
War and it is not unreasonable to assume 
that Stalin plans to take it back. Probably 
that was part of the deal which Hitler and 
Stalin have made. In this connection it is 
interesting to note that Russia has taken 
over that part of Poland which borders 
on Rumania. No one need be surprised 
if Stalin grabs Bessarabia before long. 

But that does not answer the question 
of what Stalin would think of Germany’s 
taking the remainder of Rumania. That 
question cannot certainly be answered at 
this time. If Stalin is willing for Ger- 
man influence to move on southeastward 
through central Europe, he may be will- 
ing for Germany to absorb a large part of 
Rumania. But if he is jealous of Germany 
and fearful of what she may do in the 
future; if he wants to keep her weak enough 
so that she can never attack Russia, he 
may oppose the southward extension of 
Germany’s power and may veto German 
pressure against Rumania. Now that Po- 
land has been so divided as to give Russia 
instead of Germany the gateway to Ru- 
mania, it will be almost impossible for 
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Hitler to wage a Rumanian con- 
quest without Stalin’s consent and 
cooperation. 

Stalin, in fact, holds the key 
to the situation. Whatever he 
decides will probably be done— 
at least for the present. If he 
approves a division of Rumania 
between Russia and Germany, 
France and Great Britain can do 
nothing about it; not now. If, 
through their naval blockade they 
eventually starve Germany into 
submission, they may be able to 
redraw again the map of Europe 
and restore Rumania. But all 
that is in the future. 


ALBANIA 


Rumania’s Past 


The past of Rumania as we 
know the nation is comparatively 
short. As a modern nation, it 
emerged in 1877. For genera- 
tions its two principal provinces, 
Wallachia and Moldavia, had 
been buffeted about by the poli- 
cies of Russia, Turkey, and Hun- 
gary. In ancient times, it had been a part 
of the Roman Empire, and in the Middle 
Ages had been overrun by neighboring 
tribes. During the period preceding its 
establishment as an independent nation, 
Rumania had been subjected to the politi- 
cal control of the Turks. It was the Russo- 
Turkish War of 1877 which threw off the 
Turkish yoke and established Rumania as 
an independent nation. 

Before the World War, Rumania was a 
much smaller nation than she is today. 
Her territorial expansion began during the 
second Balkan War of 1913 and she ac- 
quired the territory of Dobruja from 
Bulgaria. By entering the World War on 
the side of the Allies in 1916, she was 
rewarded by extending her eastern and 
western frontiers. Her size was doubled, 
largely by the acquisition of Bessarabia 
and Transylvania. 

Today Rumania is the richest of the 
Balkan countries. For her size and popu- 
lation, she is one of the richest countries 
on earth. Extending from the edge of the 
Hungarian plain to the Black Sea, and from 
beyond the Carpathian Mountains to the 
Danube River, Rumania has been abun- 
dantly blessed by nature. She possesses 
the wide “black earth” plain, which is im- 
mensely fertile, and is endowed with a 
wealth of mineral resources, many of them 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF RUMANIA 


The resources and geographical location of Rumania give her a 
critical position in Europe. 


belonging to Russia, Austria-Hungary, and Bulgaria contributes 


he possession of territory formerly 


to an uncertain future. 


as yet undeveloped. It is these very re- 
sources which make Rumania an important 
factor in the European situation today. 

Rumania is a preponderantly agricul- 
tural country. Fully four-fifths of her 
population of 20,000,000 people are en- 
gaged in farming. The majority of them 
live on small holdings, producing scarcely 
enough for existence. Although a con- 
siderable number of the large estates have 
been broken up since the World War, the 
plight of the Rumanian peasant is not a 
happy one. Interest rates are high, and the 
agricultural debt is, in proportion to popu- 
lation, the highest of any country in the 
world today. 

The lot of the Rumanians has not been 
a particularly happy one during the years 
of increased national size and prestige 
which have followed the war. Poverty 
for the people, disputes with neighboring 
nations, troubles with minority groups, 
quarrels among classes of the population 
—all these have characterized recent Ru- 
manian history. And now there is the 
threat of embroilment in a great war, with 
results which cannot be foretold. The Ru- 
manians today are among the most anxious 
of peoples in this troubled world. 








Voeabulary Quiz 














(See page 8, column 4, for answers) 


Find and define the one lettered word which 
bears no relation to the italicized word pre- 
ceding it. 


1. Army: (a) division, (b) corpse, (c) bil- 
let, (d) barracks. 


2. Aviation: (a) monoplane, (b) aquaplane, 


(c) aileron, (d) fuselage. 


3. Book: (a) lexicon, (b) tome, (c) port- 
folio, (d) octavo. 


4. Food: (a) epicure, (b) 


nostalgia, (c) 
maize, (d) cuisine. 


5. Jewelry: (a) tiara, (b) carat, (c) ruble, 
(d) turquoise. 


6. Medicine: (a) 
anesthesia, (d) 


serum, (b) 
vaccine. 


tocsin, (c) 


7. Poison: (a) toxin, (b) 
cotic, (d) insecticide. 

8. Sound: (a) timbre, (b) 
sonorous, (d) somnambulist. 

9. Tree: 
copse. 

10. Truth: (a) veracity, 
velocity, (d) veritable. 


arsenic, (c) nar- 
acoustics, (c) 
(a) ash, (b) asp, (c) aspen, (d) 


(b) validity, (c) 
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THE FIRST IN 24 YEARS 


The “Sea Arrow,” the first large commercial ship to be launched on the Pacific Coast in 24 years. 


The ship, which was 


sent down the ways at San Francisco, recently, will be a combination freight and passenger vessel, and will have cost 
3,000,000 when completed. 








DOMESTIC 
Public Opinion 


As Congress settled down last week for 
what probably will be a long special session 
to consider amendment of the Neutrality Act, 
there was an apparent contradiction on the 
public’s attitude toward the arms embargo 
An overwhelming majority of the letters and 
telegrams coming to the desks of members of 
Congress favored retention of the arms em- 
bargo. At the same time, the latest poll on 
the subject taken by the American Institute 
of Public Opinion showed that a majority of 
the American people agree with the President 
and favor repeal of the embargo. The latest 
Institute poll, taken just before the opening 
of the special session, showed 57 per cent in 
favor of repeal, as compared with only 50 per 
cent in the previous poll, reported September 
4. The latest poll taken by Fortune magazine, 
on the basis of answers to a number of ques- 
tions, reported that two-thirds of the people 
were opposed to the isolationism of Senator 
Borah. Judging from the letters and tele- 
grams received in the capital, public senti- 
ment is just the opposite, with more than 90 
per cent opposed to repeal of the embargo. 




















Several explanations have been given for 
this discrepancy. It is pointed out that those 
opposed to repeal have been successful in 
making their wishes known to members of 
Congress. The numerous peace organizations 
in the country are well organized, have a large 
following, and have urged their members to 
advise Congress against repeal. The radio ad- 
dresses of such men as Senator Borah and 
Colonel Lindbergh have tended to crystallize 
public opinion, whereas before the President’s 
message to Congress there was no focusing 
point for those favoring repeal. Moreover, it 
is recognized by members of Congress that a 
considerable part of their mail has been due 
to the activities of such men as Father Cough- 
lin, who has been urging his radio listeners to 
oppose repeal by sending letters and telegrams 
to Congress. 

Whatever differences there may be with re- 
spect to neutrality, there is considerably 
greater unanimity on the necessity of keeping 
the United States out of war. All polls, as 
well as the correspondence pouring into the 
capital, show a determination on the part of 
the people to keep this country out of the 
European war. A large majority favor such 
policies as preventing American vessels from 
entering war zones, preventing American citi- 
zens from traveling on the vessels of belliger- 
ents, and forbidding the granting of loans to 
belligerent nations. 


The Worlds Ol 


Oil stocks, which had been steadily falling 
for more than a year, made a spectacular come- 
back in September, and this could be attrib- 
uted only to anticipation of heavy orders. As 
vital as food or ammunition in the present ‘war 
is a steady supply of oil for the navies, air- 
craft, locomotives, trucks, and “carburetor 


cavalry” of the belligerents. The combined 
armies of England, France, and Germany can 
consume half a billion barrels of oil in a single 
year’s fighting, according to one estimate, and 
this is almost a quarter of last year’s total 
world output. But even if this amount finds 
its way to Europe, Germany will receive but 
a small share. Effectively blockaded, she must 
rely on the scanty supply she has stored up 
and on whatever Russia and Rumania are 
willing to sell. The Soviets produce a tenth 
of the world’s oil and consume much of it 
themselves. Another three per cent is pro- 
duced in Rumania and this may very possibly 
fall prey to the Nazis. 

Oil for the Allies will come from India, 
Iraq, Iran, the Dutch East Indies, and the 
Americas. The United States petroleum in- 
dustry will probably be made to operate on a 
cash basis and may be further hampered by a 
“come-and-get-it” law, but it can scarcely 
escape a boom. This country produces 60 
per cent of the world’s oil, and under peace- 
time conditions this has proved too much. 
There was so much oil during the depression 
that the price dropped to five cents a barrel. 
More recently the price has been kept up by 
an interstate agreement curtailing and prorat- 
ing production. Certain states have spurned 
the agreement and kept on producing all they 
could, thus robbing the plan of its maximum 
efficiency. Now, however, if the Allies can 
procure a sufficient number of tankers to 
handle the supply, the plan may be given up 
and the industry again run “wide open,” en- 
joying a booming if artificial prosperity. 


School Building 


The Public Works Administration recently 
disclosed that 1,946 school projects, including 
new buildings, enlargements, improvements, 
and modernization, have been completed in 
the last 12 months, and that half a million 
pupils are now enjoying the increased facili- 
ties. The report, made by Colonel E. W. 
Clark, acting commissioner of public works, 
revealed that since 1933 school construction 





The Week at Ho 


What the Peaple of the World tre 


work valued at $1,133,000,000 had been done 
with the assistance of PWA, and that this 
represented nearly three-quarters of all the 
school construction undertaken in this period. 
In such projects 55 per cent of the cost is 
borne by the state or local government, and 
the rest by the federal government; they 
should not be confused with WPA projects, 
where the reverse is the case. In addition to 
supplying work for thousands of carpenters, 
painters, and so on, who received the prevail- 
ing wage rates, the new buildings are now pro- 
viding work for more teachers and caretakers. 


"Good Child” 


The manner in which commercial radio 
handles the present war, the first real test of 
its responsibility, is being closely watched by 
both the government and the public. Under 
the Communications Act the government may 
take over the air waves in time of emergency, 
and the President’s secretary, Stephen T. 
Early, recently warned that it would do so if 
radio was not a “good child.” By way of 
reply the three major networks, in conjunc- 
tion with the National Association of Broad- 
casters, drafted a code of good behavior and 
promised “to avoid horror, suspense, and un- 
due excitement.” All news broadcasters were 
forbidden to inject personal opinion into their 
analyses, to suppress any information, or other- 
wise to influence the public’s evaluation of 
the news. 


On Thursday, October 5, the secretary of 
the interior, Harold L. Ickes, and General 
Hugh S. Johnson, columnist, will discuss the 
subject: Should the President of the United 
States have a third term? When they do 
so, they can be assured of a large audience for 
they will be appearing on America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air—one of the most success- 
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STORMY WEATHER AHEAD 


THOMAS IN DETROIT NEWS 








OFF TO THE INTERNATIONAL PARTY 


RAY IN KANSAS CITY STAR 


ful of the radio programs of the last few years. 

Adapted from the town meeting of the 
early colonists, America’s Town Meeting of 
the Air was started in 1935 by the National 
Broadcasting Company in cooperation with 
Town Hall, Inc. Since that time it has had 
a spectacular success. Last year, the pro- 
gram was awarded five prizes for its outstand- 
ing educational work. This year 26 programs 
have been scheduled. From 9:30 to 10:30 
p. m., Eastern Standard Time, over 78 stations 
of the National Broadcasting System, leaders 
in the various fields of American life will 
discuss questions of importance to the country. 
The first half-hour of the program is devoted 
to the presentation of their viewpoints by 
the speakers, while during the second half- 
hour, the audience of the Town Hall in 
New York will ask questions. 

It is estimated that from five to 10 million 
people listen to the broadcasts each week. 
More than 1,000 discussion groups have been 


formed throughout the country to consider 
problems presented in the Town Meetings 
after the regular broadcast. These groups 


receive weekly notes of the programs, bibliog- 
raphies to direct reading about the materials 
discussed, and other information to supple- 
ment the broadcasts. Copies of the discus- 
sions are also available for 10 cents each or 
$2.50 for the season from the Town Hall, 123 
West 43rd Street, New York City. 


World Series 


At the beginning of the baseball season this 
year, most experts were agreed that the New 
York Yankees were the most powerful team in 
the American League. This opinion was 
borne out early in September when the 
Yankees clinched the pennant. In doing so 
they became the first team in the history of 
their league to win four pennants in a row. 
If, as is generally expected, they win the 

















HARD TO DUCK 


SEIBEL IN RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH 


World Series which starts on Wednesday, 
October 4, they will likewise be the first team 
to win the World Series four consecutive 
times. \ 

One of the most important reasons for their 
success is Joe DiMaggio. Now attempting to 
reach a .400 batting average for the season, 
DiMaggio is far ahead of any other player 
in either league. He has been hailed for his 
work this season as one of the greatest players 
of all times, and is likely to be the idol of the 
fans during the Series. 

The first World Series was played in 1903 
and was won by Boston of the American 
League. Since that time, the American League 
has been successful in 22 of the contests, while 
the National League has come out on top in 
only 14. It is probably the most important 
sporting event in this country. Several times 
in the past, more than a million dollars has 
been taken in at the box office, while millions 
of people who could not attend listened to 
the games as they were described over the 
radio. 


Naturalization 


There are many people living in the United 
States who have never taken the time to be- 
come naturalized. Years after leaving their 
native countries, they are not yet American 
citizens. When war broke out in Europe, 
however, large numbers of them hastened to 
take the legal steps which would establish 
their citizenship here. Otherwise, they knew 
that they would be classed as foreigners, sub- 
ject to being called for service in foreign 
armies. They also wish to avoid being criti- 
cized as “unpatriotic” or “disloyal” to the 
United States. 

The government is consequently receiving 
a wave of requests for speedier action in the 
naturalization procedure. Even applicants for 
the third and final papers are apprehensive 
and impatient. 
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of imports from beyond her borders must be 
maintained at all times. About 20 per cent 
of these imports come from overseas. By 
drawing the blockade ever tighter, the British 
believe they can cut off Germany from needed 
supplies of tin, rubber, petroleum, copper, 
cotton, and wool. But the blockade cannot 
make its effects felt at once. For one thing, 
Germany has enormous reserve stocks of these 
materials on hand—possibly enough to 
last for two years, and at least for one year 
For another, Russia, the Balkans, and the 
Baltic states will probably supply Germany 
with some iron and some oil, grain, and man- 
ganese which she needs. Since the British 
naval blockade is not effective in the Baltic, 
Germany is still able to import some 40 per 
cent of her iron and steel needs from Sweden 
without interruption. 








now 





2. Economic Pressure 

Because the British blockade will be unable 
to deprive Germany of certain needed com- 
modities for some time. and because it may 
be unable to affect other commodities at all, 
Great Britain is also reverting to tactics used 
with such telling effect during the last years 
of the World War. British experts in finance 
and trade study sources of raw materials and 
keep careful watch over them. They pene- 
trate a hundred different capitals all over 
the world, and in a hundred different ways 
make use of the enormous power Britain wields 
over money markets, trade, insurance com- 
panies, shipping, and other institutions to 
bring intense pressure to bear upon neutrals 
and others who would sell goods to Germany. 
Sometimes Britain will buy up large stocks 
which she does not need simply to keep 











“THEY DIDN’T LEARN ANYTHING—DID YOU?” 


HERBLOCK IN HARTFORD TIMES 




















FOREIGN 
Gounth Partition 


For the fourth time in little more than 
150 years Poland is being partitioned by her 
powerful neighbors. Instead of breaking off 
a few pieces and leaving a smaller Poland to 
serve as a buffer state between them, Germany ‘ 
and Russia have penciled a new border line her enemy from getting them. 
from Kolno, on the East Prussian-Polish fron- This strategy, although not so spectacular 
tier, south through the eastern suburbs of as a naval blockade, is expected to be doubly 
Warsaw, and then southeast to the Hungarian effective in this war, since Germany is un- 
bantior, All Pella territory te the east of able to pay for many orders abroad in any- 
that line is to be gives te Russia: all te the thing more valuable than 1. 0. U. s. With 
west—to Germany. This means that Russia approximately | $10,400,000,000 in gold and 
al sume seme three-fifths of Poland. about foreign securities, however, Britain and France 
half of the 34,500,000 people of that state are well equipped to fight such a war, since 
the oil wells of Galicia (thought to be a Hitler they are able to pay spot cash for what they 
objective), and that she will establish common buy, and to keep on paying it for two years 
frontiers with Hungary and Lithuania. Thus . , 
the Soviets have brought to an end whatever The Allies know that at best they will be 
pler the Nazis may once have had for using able to stop no more than a fraction of Ger- 
ian \Theabaheen te itehlianslege Poland as the ™any’s imports. The whole question of vic- 
spearhead for a German drive against the ‘°Y revolves around the size of that fraction. 
Soviet Ukraine. and thus Russia hes made If it is large enough, Germany will crumble. 
use of the German armies fighting in Poland, If not, Britain and France will have gone 
to lay the groundwork for a large increase in bankrupt in the attempt. _The British rely 
her own prestige in eastern Europe. a great deal upon the promise that no matter 

Germany, however, will take possession of how much Mussolini or Stalin ie ail 
what is by far the richest section of Poland, 
even though it is smaller than the territory 
which will go to Russia. Practically all Po- 
lish manufacturing centers, coal and iron 
mines, the best highways and railroads, and 
the richest cities lie in the western part of 
Poland which is to be annexed by Germany. 


Allied Strategy 


In the first few weeks of war in western 
Europe, something of the British-French 
Strategy against Germany has begun to reveal 
itself. As observed by Mussolini, there have 
been no massed battles in the west at the 
time of writing. The plan seems to be to 
avoid costly assaults, to conserve man power, 
and to hold the bulk of the armies on the 
defensive. Air attacks on German cities, or an 
Allied invasion of Germany—even if possible 
—would hardly encourage the German people 
to cast off Hitler, which is what the Allies are 
trying to bring about by propaganda. On the 
contrary, such raids would be more apt to 
solidify them behind his leadership. The 
grand strategy, so far as Britain is concerned, 
involves starving out the Germans by cutting 
off their sources of food and raw materials. 


1. Blockade 


The British naval blockade of Germany is 
the chief Allied weapon of this war. Since 
Germany produces only two-thirds of the raw 
materials needed by her industries, and about 
80 per cent of her agricultural needs, the flow 


may 





WIDE WORLD 


NO SHORTAGE YET 


England’s food supply is reported to be ample at the present time. 


However, if Germany’s submarine warfare should 


continue its successful attacks on British and neutral shipping, the peop!e of England may feel the pinch, as they did 


during the World War. 


This picture, released by the British censor, presents a London market scene. 


It is obviously 


designed to encourage the population by telling it that there is no danger of a food shortage. 


thize with Hitler, they will not give away their 
raw materials. And with German war in- 
dustries running full blast, and with 4,000,000 
men taken out of industry and agriculture and 
put into the trenches, Germany will be ex- 
tremely hard put to find means of payment. 


Pan-American Reactions 


Diplomatic and commercial activities in 
the Western Hemisphere continued to center 
upon problems raised by the war in Europe 
last week, as delegates from virtually all 
Latin-American republics remained in session 
at the special neutrality conference in Panama 
City, Panama. Whether the many republics 
could agree upon a common neutrality front 
based on anything more than vague generali- 
ties remained uncertain. One definite pro- 
posal which gained considerable support was 
that all waters within 300 miles of the con- 
tinental coasts should be considered neutral— 
thus forcing belligerent ships and submarines 


to conduct their operations outside these 
limits. 
In the meantime Brazil, Argentina, and 


Uruguay planned to pool their navies for a 
joint patrol of the eastern coast of South 
America from the Amazon 6,000 miles south 
nearly to Cape Horn. Chile weighed the 
transfer of railroad locomotive orders from 
Germany to the United States. Business and 
prices soared in Colombia and Venezuela as 
an oil boom was anticipated. Argentine busi- 
ness also saw a decided upswing as orders 
began to pour in. Little Guatemala learned 
that Great Britain was prepared to settle 
a long-standing territorial dispute between 
Guatemala and her small neighbor, British 
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A CITY BURNING : : 
Warsaw, the famed capital of Poland, has been reduced, in large section, to heaps of smoldering debris. 


ing buildings, above, are said by the Poles to be working-class dwellings. 


The burn- 


Honduras. From Mexico to Washington came 
the news that the Mexican government is 
anxious to obtain an early settlement of the 
dispute over its expropriation of American- 
owned oil properties in March 1938. 


japan Goes Ahead 


Almost unheard because of the furor of 
the European conflict, heavy guns began to 
boom once again in western China, last week, 
as Japan opened the biggest offensive in 
nearly a year in what she hoped would become 
the final blow against Chinese Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek. Japan’s hopes along these 
lines have been bolstered by a truce with 
Russia, which has ended the desultory border 
warfare along the Manchukuoan-Outer Mon- 
golian frontier, thus releasing large numbers 
of Japanese troops for action in China, and 
because Britain and France are now so oc- 
cupied in Europe as to render further assist- 
ance to China almost impossible. 

Back in Japan the first shock of news of 
Russo-German cooperation seems to have 
worn off, as Japanese leaders have decided 
with infinite relief that matters are not so 
serious as they looked at first. A closer un- 
derstanding with Russia now seems possible, 
if not probable. In the meantime, British, 
French, and Germans in Tokyo are busy re- 
leasing propaganda, holding conferences with 
the Japanese newspapermen, and otherwise 
spreading news favorable to their respective 
causes. All are bidding for Japanese support. 


South African Sun 


The yellowish, grassy prairies rolling north 
through Africa from the Cape of Good Hope 
to the mountains of Rhodesia enjoy a dry, 
healthy climate. But the sun in the blue 
South African sky is hot. The 8,000,000 na- 
tives who inhabit the Union of South Africa 
do not find it conducive to hard work. They 
have never taken kindly to the strenuous toil, 
long hours, and low wages of the gold and 
diamond fields, nor in the coal, copper, and 
tin mines. 

For some years the 2,000,000 whites of this 
British dominion have sought methods to com- 
pel natives to abandon their haphazard ways 
of farming and hunting in favor of labor for 
wages in industry, in mines, and on farms. 
Laws were passed forcing natives in some re- 
gions either to work for wages or to move off 
into the arid “bad lands.” Cash taxes were 
imposed. When collections from natives who 
seldom even saw a bank note lagged $450,000 
yearly, thousands of the delinquents were 
jailed. Recently a new tax law was passed 
under which tax payments will be deducted 
from the wages of employed natives, and ex- 
tracted from those who do not have the means 
to pay by forced labor on farms or in camps. 

A number of educators and liberals in the 
Union of South Africa have raised their voices 
in opposition to these policies. They have 
pointed to the fact that although the natives 
outnumber the whites four to one, the former 
have no direct voice in the parliamentary do- 
minion government, and have no means of re- 
sisting these practices. Some fear the gradual 
adoption of a caste system. 
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CONQUESTS BY NAPOLEON 
(Adapted from a map in “A History of Europe,’ by H. A. L. Fisher. Houghton, Mifflin.) 











| Historical Backgrounds 


By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 

















The Napoleonic Wars and the Present 


HE present war in Europe has been 

compared to the Napoleonic Wars, which 
sprang from the French Revolution and 
kept Europe in a state of almost perpetual 
war for more than 20 years. Then, as 
now, it is pointed out, it was a struggle 
against the domination of Europe by a 
single individual who was spreading revolu- 
tionary ideas throughout the continent. Nor 
can it be denied that there are many points 
of similarity between various periods of 
the Napoleonic Wars and the struggle which 
is now taking place in 
Europe. 

The genesis of the 
Napoleonic Wars was 
the revolution in 
France which was 
regarded by every 
other European na- 
tion as a threat to 
the old monarchical 
order. The revolu- 
tionary leaders, fear- 
ing that neighboring 
powers were intent 
upon restoring the monarchy in France, 
declared war on Austria in 1792, which 
brought Prussia into the war against France 
by virtue of the military alliance between 
the two powers. When the French king 
was executed early the following year, such 
indignation arose throughout Europe that 
a general coalition was formed to crush the 
French. The English were to sweep down 
upon her coasts, the Spaniards to invade 
her from the Pyrenees, the Italians from 
the Alps, and the Prussians and Austrians 
to press against her from the Rhine region. 
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Rise of Napoleon 


It was during this first coalition that 
Napoleon Bonaparte appeared on the scene 
at Toulon, a naval base in the south of 
France, which had been surrendered to the 
English. Napoleon recaptured Toulon for 
the French and the reorganized armies else- 
where succeeded in repulsing the enemy and 
carrying the war into enemy territory. All 
the enemies, except England and Austria, 
came to terms with the French, and this 
initial stage of the war resulted in establish- 
ing France in control of Holland and 
Belgium and extending her frontier to the 
Rhine. 


Napoleon became a national hero when he 
led an army into northern Italy as part 
of a campaign to crush the Austrians and 
their Italian allies. A second coalition, led 
by Russia and Prussia and backed by Eng- 
land, was formed in 1788-89, with the pur- 
pose again of attempting to crush the 
revolution and Napoleon. <A_ temporary 
peace was established in 1802, when Napo- 
leon discovered that he could not defeat 
the English because of the latter’s control 
of the seas. This peace was short-lived, 
however, for the following year the third 
coalition against Napoleon was formed by 


England, again including Russia and Aus- 
tria. Realizing that he could not defeat 
England on the seas, he turned to his 
continental enemies. He embarked upon a 
naked program of conquest and by his 
military genius succeeded in subduing his 
foes. He became master of Germany and 
central Europe, established his relatives on 
the thrones of practically every continental 
country. By the end of 1806, the only 
power on the continent which dared defy 
him was Russia 


Deal with Russia 


Convinced that he could not at the time 
send his armies farther eastward, Napoleon 
surprised the world by not only offering 
peace to Czar Alexander but by actually 
forming an alliance with him. This about- 
face has been compared with the recent 
deal made by Hitler and Stalin. Napoleon 
and the czar met on a raft in the Niemen 
River (in present-day East Prussia) on 
June 25, 1807. The two men talked to- 
gether for three hours, drawing up plans 
for dividing Europe between themselves. 
Napoleon promised to support the czar in 
his ambitions in Sweden and Turkey. One 
reason for this sudden change from enemy 
to ally was the feeling that .Russia was 
being obliged by England to bear the 
burden of the war. ; 

By now England found herself fighting 
against the entire continent. Napoleon was 
master of the continent, and by forming 
the alliance with Russia could turn his 
attention to the English. But while the 
Corsican might send his armies from capital 
to capital, was, indeed, master of all Eu- 
rope, he could not easily bring England to 
terms, for his control stopped at the water’s 
edge. He had unsuccessfully attempted 
to wage naval warfare against the British, 
but his navy was irretrievably lost at the 
battle of Trafalgar in October 1805. 

It was British naval supremacy during 
the Napoleonic Wars which played a deci- 
sive role in determining the outcome of the 
long struggle. Napoleon tried to deal a 
crippling blow to British shipping by estab- 
lishing a continental blockade, which had 
anything but the desired effect. It may be 
said to have been, if not the main cause of 
his decline, at least a major contributing 
factor. For the continental blockade, by 
which British ships were forbidden entry 
into any continental ports, disrupted com- 
merce to such an extent that there were 
waves of discontent, which swelled eventu- 
ally to a general revolt against the Napo- 
leonic domination. By controlling the 
seas, England found herself in a position 
to ward off attack and later to take ad- 
vantage of this discontent. Whenever there 
were uprisings on the continent England 
stepped in to undermine Napoleon’s in- 
fluence and was able, finally, to form an- 
other coalition against him, this time effec- 
tive, which led to the disaster of Waterloo. 











Personalities in the News 











O*.; would probably have to look twice 
through a conference of the Allied 
high command to pick out the quiet. grey 
little officer who commands all British and 
French land operations on the western 
front. He is French Chief of Staff General 
Maurice Gustave Gamelin, a modest but 
businesslike soldier and scholar, five feet 
four inches in height. grey-haired, and 66 
years of age. 

Gamelin’s military career began, it might 
be said, when he was born across the street 
from the French war office in Paris, of a 
family long distinguished in French military 
annals. Although it is known that his 
mother painted a picture of him beating 
a drum when he was less than two years 
old, Maurice turned out to be no jingoist. 
Methodical and scholarly, he liked to paint 
with water colors, he liked to draw and 
study maps, and displayed a phenomenal 
talent for committing them to memory, 
along with names, faces and facts, and odd 
bits of prose. He obtained the highest 
scholastic honors from the time he entered 
a Catholic school of rigid standards through 
graduation as first in his class from the 
French West Point (L’Ecole Spéciale Mili- 
taire at St. Cyr), down to his graduation 
from the army war college in 1902. 

When General Joffre was appointed 
French chief of staff in 1912, he made 
Gamelin his right-hand man. The general 
never regretted it, for Gamelin remained 
cool, unruffled, and entirely in possession of 
his tactical skill during the dark days of 
1914 when the French army was falling 
back on Paris. Gamelin was the first to 





EUROPEAN 


GENERAL GAMELIN (LEFT) HEADS THE ALLIED 
FORCES 


note that the Germans had overreached 
themselves at the Marne, and prepared the 
order which hurled them back 60 miles 
along a wide front. 

At that time Gamelin seemed slated for 
rapid promotion. But when Joffre fell out 
of favor and was forced to resign, Gamelin 
was transferred to the command of an 
infantry division at the front—a position 
in which he acquitted himself well. After 
the war he seemed unable to advance, 
serving on a military mission to Brazil, 
and then for a number of years in Syria and 
the Orient. 

Eight years ago the early promise of 
Gamelin’s career was realized when he was 
appointed army chief of staff, second to 
the president of France in the supreme war 
council. In these positions he extended the 
limits of the Maginot Line north to the 
English Channel, and extended the limits 
of military conscription from one to two 
years in the face of political opposition. 
Ever since Hitler marched in to fortify 
the Rhineland in 1935, Gamelin has held the 
French army ready for another war with 
Germany. 

There is very little of the blatant mili- 
tarist about Gamelin. He lives quietly with 
his wife in a Paris apartment, reading a 
great deal from his library of historical and 
philosophical works. The-pressure of work 
has put a stop to his painting, but he is 
often seen at concerts, and loves the older 


forms of classical music. Usually dressed 
in civilian clothes, he works from dawn to 
dusk in a map-littered office in the Palais 
des Invalides. An exponent of individual 
initiative and cooperation rather than one 
of rigid discipline, Gamelin is respected and 
trusted in France today, for his skill in 
gaining the maximum results is well matched 
by his skill in keeping losses to a minimum. 


HEN William Green opens the 
American Federation of Labor’s na- 
tional convention in Cincinnati today, his 
appeal for labor peace will be second only 
to his plea for national neutrality. Many 
of his other policies, however, will be 
diametrically opposed to those of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, which 
convenes in San Francisco next week, and 
John L. Lewis will not overlook the fact. 
Until four years ago these two men were 
the best of friends. Green, born in Ohio 
in 1873, became a miner when he was 17, 
and Lewis, born in Illinois seven years later, 
followed him into the pits. When they 
emerged it was as officers of the United 
Mine Workers of America, and as they 
rose together in the AFL they became close 
friends, each contributing to the other’s 
advancement. By 1920 Lewis was presi- 
dent of the Mine Workers, and in 1924, 
when the great labor leader Samuel Gomp- 
ers died, Lewis helped Green win the presi- 
dency of the AFL. In 1929 Green urged 
President Hoover to name Lewis secretary 
of labor. 

The breach between the two came sud- 
denly, in 1935, when Green rejected Lewis’ 
plans for organizing workers along  in- 
dustrial, rather than craft, lines. Lewis 
argued, for example, that since automobile 
upholsterers were employed by automobile 
companies, they were in a stronger position 
if they were allied with all the other auto- 
mobile workers than if they were affiliated 
with furniture upholsterers. When the 
AFL clung to organization by crafts, 
Lewis seceded. With him went a million 
AFL workers, and there followed a period 
of desperate and competitive organization 
which has left each leader with close to 
four million followers. 

Although these two sons of immigrant 
miners had little schooling, each is ex- 
tremely well read and an excellent orator. 
Lewis, ponderous, savage, with enormous 
eyebrows and the pallor of the mines still 
on his face, is easily the more dynamic of 
the two. It is said that he wears his hair 
in the fashion of the “elder statesman”’ in 
order to inspire confidence. He has a deep, 
rumbling voice and the intense eloquence of 
a man with a cause. Green, on the other 
hand, is smaller and more dignified. He is 
always perfectly groomed, and a pince-nez 
gives him a scholarly appearance. He was 
once a Baptist Sunday School teacher and 
he alternates the benevolence of a bishop 
with scathing sarcasm. 

The CIO is composed largely of un- 
skilled labor and Lewis sees himself as the 
“strong man’ protecting the poor, de- 
pendent, helpless worker, fighting coercion, 
espionage, blacklists, while working for 
better housing, socialized medicine, and 
pensions. Green backs some of these causes 
and calls Ohio’s Workingman’s Compensa- 
tion Act, which he put through, the “great- 
est thing in my career.” Yet the very 
existence of the AFL is threatened by 
the CIO. For four years, all attempts to 
restore peace between the two organizations 
have proved futile. 
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- Vocational Outlook . 











Stenography and Secretarial Work 


HETHER one intends to make sec- 

retarial or stenographic work a career 
or not, he would do well to become rela- 
tively proficient in the use of the type- 
writer; better still to acquire also a knowl- 
edge of shorthand. One’s livelihood may 
not depend directly upon these skills, but 
they will stand him in good stead in almost 
any line of work. More and more the 
ability to typewrite is becoming almost a 
necessity in an ever-broadening field. To 
a slightly less extent, the ability to take 
shorthand is an important qualification for 
a position. 

The trouble with the field of stenography 
or secretarial work for a young man or 
woman is that it is filled with people of 
little ability. Typists are not well paid 
and the market is overcrowded with them. 
The same is true of stenographers who are 
only fairly well trained. Such people must 
content themselves with routine and monot- 
onous jobs; they cannot aspire to advance- 
ment or well-paying positions. 

But for the young man or woman who 
is really skilled in stenography, who has at 
the same time familiarized himself with 
certain other operations connected with a 
business office, such as the various types 
of office machines, and who has paid con- 
siderable attention to the development of 
a pleasing personality, who has initiative 
and is dependable in every respect; such 
a person may expect to obtain a really 
fine position 

There are close to a million secretarial or 
stenographic workers in the country today. 
The great majority of them are women. 
More and more, however, young men are 
turning to this field because they realize 
that it offers them excellent opportunities. 
There is a real demand for first-rate male 
secretaries. Such a career frequently serves 
as a steppingstone to something better. 

The young person who would become a 
secretary should concentrate upon acquir- 
ing the technical skill essential for his 
profession. He should develop speed and 
accuracy in both shorthand and typewriting. 
In addition, he should have a_ thorough 
knowledge of grammar, spelling, and punc- 
tuation. He should learn how to use the 
dictaphone, should know something about 
filing and other essentials of general clerical 
work. Equally important is the develop- 
ment of those traits of character and per- 
sonality which play such a large part in 
determining whether one is to succeed or 
fail. He should be trustworthy, courteous, 
patient, cooperative, neat in appearance. 

Initial salaries in this field are extremely 
low; for typists probably not more than $15 
a week, for stenographers, $20. The most 
frequent salary for experienced typists is 
$20, while the majority of experienced 
stenographers earn between $20 and $30. 
The great majority of secretaries earn be- 
tween $25 and $40 a week. There are a 
good-sized number of secretarial positions 
paying between $40 and $75 a week, and 
a few even more than that. The usual 
workweek for secretaries is between 38 and 
40 hours. 


The demand for stenographic or sec- 
retarial workers is at the top of the ladder, 
not at the bottom. This is especially true 
of male stenographers. One vocational au- 
thority, in commenting upon the shortage 
of skilled male stenographers and secretar- 
ies, has made this important comment on 
the subject: “It is inexplicable that, with 
hordes of young men prodded by inclina- 
tion and their parents to desire white-collar 
jobs, there should be this blind spot re- 
garding the possibilities of the stenograph- 
ical start.” 

There are excellent opportunities for 
specialized stenographers in such fields as 
law, medicine, and banking, where a special 
vocabulary and a certain knowledge of the 
general field is required. There are limited 
opportunities for court reporters; that is, 
for stenographers who record the testimony 
of witnesses in the courts. Court report- 
ing requires the ability to take shorthand at 
an unusually rapid pace. While opportuni- 
ties in this field are few, the rate of com- 
pensation is excellent. 

Many prospective stenographers or sec- 
retaries make the mistake of assuming that 
their training ends with the acquisition of 
the mechanical skill essential for their work. 
They should have as broad an educational 
background as possible. They should also 
pay particular attention to the so-called 
social graces, without which they are likely 
to fail, however efficient they may be. A 
pleasing personality and an ability to get 
along well and gracefully with others are 
qualities which contribute greatly to suc- 
cess in any field. 


Pamphlet Deseribes Method 
of Forming Discussion Clubs 


N many high schools and colleges stu- 

dents are forming discussion clubs so 
that they may give more time to the study 
of the great problems of the world and of 
their own country than they can give in 
their classes. These clubs take many forms 
and have a variety of names. The particu- 
lar form or name is not of great importance 
provided opportunity is given for students 
who have a serious interest in public prob- 
lems to study, to carry on research, and to 
discuss and debate the issues which seem 
to them important. 

Probably more progress has been made 
in the state of Indiana than anywhere else 
in the formation of these clubs. Clubs 
have been formed in 30 or 40 high schools 
of the state and they are united in a state 
organization known as the Indiana Student 
Forum. A state-wide convention was held 
last spring in Fort Wayne, and the clubs 
are meeting regularly again this year. 

The students of the Morgan Park High 
School in Chicago are enthusiastic about a 
club called ‘“‘The American Youth League,” 
which has been formed in their school under 
the leadership of the high school principal, 
Eston V. Tubbs. It is the purpose of this 
organization to study the meaning of democ- 
racy and the benefits and privileges which 
American citizens enjoy. The club not 
only studies what democracy means, but it 
gives members practice in democracy 
through their discussions of public problems 
and through forums sponsored by the league. 
It is the hope of the founders of this 
organization that it may spread to other 


schools and become national in scope 

In order to encourage the formation of 
student discussion clubs, the Civic Educa- 
tion Service has published a pamphlet en- 
titled, “Making Democracy Work—How 
Youth Can Do It.” In this pamphlet of 
86 pages there are detailed instructions 
concerning the launching of a club, the 
preparation of a constitution, the choice 
of membership, topics to be discussed, 
programs, methods of discussion, parlia- 
mentary procedure, and other matters per- 
taining to the successful running of a club. 





YOUTH LEAGUERS 


Unit Number One of the American Youth League, ct 
Morgan Park High School, Chicago. 


A copy of this pamphlet will be sent 
without charge to any school in which a 
group of students have signified their wish 
to form a discussion club. A request for 
this pamphlet should come from an in- 
structor. 














Deo You Keen Up With the News? 














(For answers to the following questions, turn to page 8, column 4) 


1. John Buchan, the Scotch novelist, now 
holds one of the most important posts in the 
British Empire. Who and what is he? 

2. Six American vessels were tied up for 
several days in New York harbor recently be- 
cause (a) the government was inspecting them 
for “contraband,” (b) Germany had an- 
nounced “unrestricted submarine warfare,” 
(c) quarantine officers had found seven cases 
of yellow fever, (d) the crews refused to sail 
without “war compensation.” 

3. The late Charles M. Schwab was a pioneer 
in what great industry? 


4. Although none of the following can be 
called a New Dealer, all but which one have 
recently been called in to advise the adminis- 
tration? (a) Edward R. Stettinius, of U. S 
Steel, (b) Henry Ford, (c) President Karl T. 
Compton, of M.I.T., (d) Walter S. Gifford 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co 

5. The original crime of Grover C. Bergdoll, 
now facing military courtmartial in New York, 
was (a) giving army supplies to his friends, 


\\ America for Me" 
ANY Americans stranded in Europe upon the breaking out of the war have prob- 
ably thought of the words of the poem by Henry van Dyke, former United States 


minister to Holland, which is found below. 


Because it so well expresses the appreciation 


of our country which is felt by loyal Americans, it is reprinted in a pamphlet published 
by the American Youth League of Morgan Park High School, Chicago, to which we refer 


on this page. 


"Tis fine to see the Old World, and travel up and down 
Among the famous palaces and cities of renown, 

To admire the crumbly castles and the statues of the kings, 
But now I think I’ve had enough of antiquated things. 


So it’s home again, and home again, America for me! 
My heatt is turning home again, and there I long to be, 
In the land of youth and freedom beyond the ocean bats, 
Where the air is full of sunlight and the flag is full of stars. 


Rome; 





ww. 


SYMBOL OF AMERICA 


Oh, London is a man’s town, there’s power in the air; 
And Paris is a woman’s town. [ 
And it’s sweet to dream in Venice, and it’s great to study 


with flowers in her hair: 


But when it comes to living there is no place like home. 


I like the German fir-woods, in green battalions drilled; 

I like the gardens of Versailles with flashing fountains filled; 
But, oh, to take your hand, my dear, and ramble for a day 
In the friendly western woodland where Nature has her way! 


I know that Europe’s wonderful, yet something seems 
to lack: 

The Past is too much with her, and the people looking back. 

But the glory of the Present is to make the Future free,- 

We love our land for what she is and what she is to be. 


Oh it’s home again, and home again, America for me! 

I want a ship that’s westward bound to plough the rolling sea, 
To the blessed Land of Room Enough beyond the ocean bars, 
Where the air is full of sunlight and the flag is full of stars. 


(b) dodging the draft in 1917, (c) failing to 
salute an officer, (d) selling army secrets to 
German agents. 

6. Name the only member of the British 
“Commonwealth of Nations” which is still 
neutral. 

7. The current joke that President Roose- 
velt may run for a third term with the catch- 
word, “He kept us out of Warsaw,” brings to 
mind what political event of the past? 

8. If one of these is not American envoy to 
a belligerent, what is he? (a) Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy, (b) A. J. Drexel Biddle, (c) Sumner 


Welles, (d) William C. Bullitt. 


9. What department of the federal govern- 
ment is preparing to take the 1940 census? 





10. To pass an amendment to the Neutrality 
Act, the administration must get a (a) sim- 
ple, (b) two-thirds (c) three-quarters ma- 
jority in both houses of Congress. 

11. Mr. Roosevelt recently invited to a 
White House conference the 1936 Republican 
candidate for the vice-presidency. What was 
the guest’s name? 

12. Papers will be full of labor news in the 
first two weeks of October because both the 
AFL and the CIO are going to 
Complete the sentence. 


13. Panama, Colombia, Venezuela, Brazil, 
Uruguay, Argentina and, to a certain extent, 
Chile are all bounded by the Atlantic. Which 
three recently set up a joint naval patrol? 


14. The Duke of Windsor. who served in the 
last war, has joined the British forces in 
France with the rank of Major-General. True 
or false? 

15. The following three men are attending 
cabinet. meetings during the present emergency 
(i) John M. Carmody, (ii) Jesse Jones, 
(iii) Paul V. McNutt. Link each with his 
correct position: (a) Loan administrator, 
(b) Works administrator, (c) Security admin- 
istrator. 


PRONUNCIATIONS: Ex parte (ex’ par’- 
tay), Bessarabia (bess-a-ray’bee-a), Wallachia 
(wah-lay’kee-a), Moldavia (mol-day’vee-a), 
Dobruja (doe-broo’-jah), Transylvania (tran- 
sil-vay’nee-a), Carpathian (kar-pay’thee-an), 
Toulon (too’loan). Niemen (nee’men), Mau- 
rice Gustave Gamelin (moe-rees’ gue-stahv’ 
ga-muh-lan’), Joffre (zhoe’fr), St. Cyr (san’ 
seer’), Armand Calinescu (ahr-mahn’ ka-lee- 
nes’koo), Galicia (gah-lish’ee-a), Chiang Kai- 
shek (jee-ong’ ki’ shek’—7 as in ice) 
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The Need for Better Political Education 


(Concluded from page 1, column 1) 


This matter of getting different points 
of view is very important. When any big 
issue comes up, see to it that you go on 
with your reading until you find articles on 
both sides. Do not make up your mind until 
you have found strong arguments which 
give explanation to the conflicting points 
of view. When, for example, a big ques- 
tion comes up, such as the question of 
whether Congress should repeal the em- 
bargo on arms, do not be satisfied to read 
one side of it. If it seems to you that 
all the arguments are in favor of repealing 
the embargo and shipping arms to the na- 
tions at war, make it your business to 
find a good argument on the other side; 
and if you think that all the arguments 
are against changing our neutrality laws, 
do not rest until you have found good 
arguments in favor of the changes which 
have been advocated. 

You will not have time to read very 
many books, but you should read a few. 
A book, if it is a good one, will, of course, 
give you a far better understanding of 
issues than you can have by reading news- 
papers or even by reading magazine articles. 





So when a really important question arises, 
you will do well to read a book about it. 
If you should read a good book every 
month or two, your knowledge will be far 
more systematic, and you will be more 
powerful as a citizen. It will help you 
to make your selection of books if you 
spend a good deal of time in the library 
looking over the new books. But you 
should not depend wholly upon that. Read 
book reviews which may appear in your 
newspaper or in the book review section 
of magazines. 


Discussion. After you have read and 
thought about the affairs of the day, talk 
about them with your friends, engage fre- 
quently in discussion. You may do this in 
the classroom and also outside it. It 
would be a good thing to form a club 
which would hold frequent meetings for the 
purpose of discussion. But you can also 
exchange views in informal conversation. 


Remember that there is a difference be- 
tween discussing and disputing. When you 
carry on a discussion, do it for the purpose 
of getting facts and ideas from others as 
well as for the purpose of giving facts and 
ideas to others. Learn to think coopera- 
tively, to acquire truth through talking 
things over with your associates. 

You need not accept the opinions of 
others if you do not think that they are 
better than your own; but if you find that 
every time you engage in a discussion you 
come out of it with the same ideas that 
you had when you went into it, the chances 
are very strong that you have not learned 
the art of cooperative thinking. You have 
not learned how to change your views in 
the light of added evidence. Your trouble 
probably is that you are more anxious to 
impose your ideas on others than to acquire 


added truths through your discussions, 
formal or informal. 
Suspended Judgment. Do not 


jump too readily to a conclusion. While you 
are in the process of finding out facts and of 
getting a variety of opinion, keep your own 
judgment suspended. Be willing 
to change it if new evidence ap- 
pears, but do not keep your judg- 
ment suspended indefinitely. After 
you have found out as much as 
you can about the facts in a 
given case, and after you have 
heard a variety of opinions, you 
must make up your mind and 
form your judgment. Otherwise 
you will be ineffective. But let 
your judgment be tentative. Do 
not close your mind just because 
you happen to have reached a de- 
cision but be willing to change it at any 
time if new evidence appears and seems to 
justify the change. Do not be ashamed to 
change your opinions. Do not be afraid 
of being called inconsistent, because growth 
itself is change and one whose opinions 
never change is not growing; he is not 
becoming wiser. 


Action. After your judgment has been 
formed, you should act. A very effective 
form of action in a democracy is the ex- 
pression of opinion. If you become con- 
vinced that a certain thing ought to be 
done by the government, you should ex- 
press your views. Other people will listen 
to you and the more information you have 
and the broader your understanding of the 
problem, the more powerful you will be— 
the more people will listen. If you have 
stated your case with power and effective- 
ness, people will repeat what you have said. 
They may not give you credit for the 
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“Was Ditch Digger Last Week; Now a 
University Secretary.”—Headline. 
Well in these days of slack employment a 
man has to take what he can get. 
—SPRINGFIELD UNION 





The road foreman knocked at the door, and 
the woman jumped up from the piano. “Ex- 
cuse me,” he said, “but was that you sing- 


“Why, yes,” replied the woman. 

“Well, next time you sing I wish you 
wouldn’t hang on to that top note so long. 
The men have knocked off three. times al- 
ready, thinking it was the noon whistle.” 

—Tue Looxovut 





“Kipling’s ‘Recessional’ is a great poem.” 
“Wonderful; but how did he know the re- 
cession was coming?” 
—WaALL STREET JOURNAL 





“How is it you know so much about the 
Smiths’ affairs?” 
“We're looking 


they’re away.” 


their parrot while 


—Tir-Bits 


after 





Mistress: “Nora, you’ve left fingerprints on 
nearly every plate.” 

Nora: ‘Well, ma’am, it shows I ain’t got a 
guilty conscience, anyway.” —LABOR 





Grocer: “Now that I have given you a job 
I must tell you that early hours are the rule 
in this store.” 

New Boy: 
too early for me.” 


“That’s good. You can’t close 
—Bovy’s Lire 


Police Chief: “If you have spotted the man 
who stole your car, why don’t you get it 
back ?” 

Sandy MacGregor: “I’m waiting for him to 
put on a new set of tires first.” 

—Capper’s WEEKLY 





The public won’t go for new jokes, says 
a radio comedian. How does he know? 
—St. Louis Star-TIMeEs 

















“LET'S BACK UP ONCE MORE—! LIKE TO SEE THEIR 
EXPRESSIONS!” 


HUFFINE IN COLLIER'S 


opinion, but that makes little 
difference. They will talk and 
then others will repeat what they 
have said, and after a while there 
will be a buzz of comment, and 
the nature of the comment will 
have been influenced by the things 
you have said. This buzz of com- 
ment is what we call “public opin- 
ion.” People who have power, 
editors, and legislators, and po- 
litical leaders, know what people 
are saying, what public opinion 
is; and they then do the things 
which the people are demanding. 

Your efforts need not stop, 
however, with talking. You may write let- 
ters to the members of your state legis- 
lature, to your mayor, to members of the 
United States House of Representatives, to 
United States senators, to your newspaper 
editors, to the party leaders in your com- 
munity, to persons who have influence. 
Congressmen pay a great deal of attention 
to the letters they receive. 

It would be a mistake for a class in 
school to take a vote on a subject and 
then send a petition to Congress or any 
other officials. That might get the school 
into trouble. When you speak or act or 
write, it should be not as a student of your 
school, but as a citizen outside school 
presenting his views as an individual citi- 
zen. You can carry on discussion and in- 
vestigation in the classroom or in school, 
but your class or the school itself should 
not take any political action. 





Pressure Groups. You can be more 
influential if you join with other people who 
believe as you do. In practically every 
community there are organizations trying 
to get certain things done. There are tax 
associations which favor certain forms of 
taxation. There are peace organizations 
which stand for certain kinds of foreign 
policy. There are associations connected 
with practically every movement. These 
organizations or associations, sometimes 
called “pressure groups,” have very great 
influence in determining the course of 
legislation. Sometimes people think these 
pressure groups are bad, but they are bad 
only if they are controlled by selfish inter- 
ests. Each citizen can make himself more 
influential if he will associate himself with 
groups which are trying to get done the 
things which he thinks ought to be done 


Political Parties. You 
should not be a slave of a political 
party, but you should belong to 
one. Parties strive to elect officials 
to office, and if you belong to a 
party you can influence its action. 
You can help see to it that it 
adopts platforms and nominates 
candidates of the right kind— 
right according to your opinion. 
Citizens who are old enough to 
vote should make use of their 
ballots. They should vote in the 
primaries as well as in the general 
elections. They should, however, be will- 
ing to change parties whenever the party 
with which they have been associated no 
longer stands for the things which they 
think ought to be done. 


Propaganda. You are being told 
these days to be very careful of propaganda 
when you read or when you listen to 
speeches or to radio addresses. This is 
good advice, though it is possible for you 
to carry your watchfulness to extremes. 
You should look out for evidence as to 
whether a writer or speaker “has an ax to 
grind.” You should find out so far as it is 
possible whether or not he is working for 
some special cause. You should watch his 
arguments closely to see whether or not 
he is tricky, whether he seems to be leaving 
out essential facts. You should be on 
guard against editorials which are highly 
emotional and which are abusive of those 
who do not agree with the editor. You 
should be careful when you go to the 
movies to see to it that the newsreels or 
the movie features themselves do not slyly 
affect your opinions without having fairly 
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presented facts or without having given 
the different points of view consideration. 

There is danger, however, of being so 
afraid of propaganda that you become sus- 
picious of everyone who speaks or writes. 
Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh in a radio 
address recently advised people to look into 
the motives of everyone who spoke on 
great war issues before the country today. 
He said to examine into the interests of 
editors and even into the ownership of 
papers for which they wrote. 

The next day Dorothy Thompson ac- 
cepted this advice and turned it on Colonel 
Lindbergh himself. She questioned his 
motives and pointed to the fact that he 
had received a medal from the Nazi govern- 
ment and intimated that he was friendly 
to fascism. 

In our opinion this sort of thing can 
be carried too far. You can be as hope- 
lessly lost and ineffective if you question 
everybody’s motives as if you are too 
gullible and accept everything you hear at 
face value. It is a very great mistake to 
insinuate that anyone who believes we 
should not help the Allies is pro-German 
or pro-fascist. It is an equally grave mis- 
take to assume that anyone who thinks 
that we should help the Allies is a victim 
of their propaganda or has questionable 
motives. 


Civie Habits. Your duty this year is 
to acquire the habits of reading and dis- 
cussion and action which have been de- 
scribed. If you will do these things this 
year you will be a good citizen this year. 
Furthermore, if you get into such habits 
now, you are likely to continue them after 
you leave school. You are more likely then 
to decide wisely concerning the issues which 
will arise. Your influence will help to 





(IMustrations from “You and America’s Future,’’ a pamphlet by 
Robert Clancy and William Newcomb.) 


make this nation strong throughout the 
years and to enable the American people to 
live securely and happily. 








Answer Keys 














Do You Keep Up With the News? 

1. Lord Tweedsmuir, governor-general of 
Canada; 2. (d); 3. steel; 4 (b); 5. (b); 
6. Eire (Ireland); 7. Wilson’s reelection in 
1916, with the slogan, “He kept us out of 
war”; 8. (c) under-secretary of state; 9. Cen- 
sus Bureau; 10. (a); 11. Col. Frank Knox; 
12... . hold national conventions; 13. Brazil, 
Uruguay and Argentina; 14. true; 15. (i) and 
(b), (ii) and (a), (iii) and (c). 


Vocabulary Quiz 


. (b) corpse (dead body). 

. (b) aquaplane (surfboard). 

(c) portfolio (briefcase). 

(b) nostalgia (homesickness). 
(c) ruble (Russian coin). 

(b) tocsin (alarm). 

(c) narcotic (drug). 

(d) somnambulist (sleepwalker). 
(b) asp (snake). 

(c) velocity (speed). 
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